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(Continued from page 370.) 
“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 8th, 1886. 

“The low condition of our meetings in every 
way at the present time, is cause for great 
searching of heart. I have been considering 
the state of things mentioned by Jeremiah in 
the fourteenth chapter, as describing our ex- 
perience in some measure—and the fourth verse 
may illustrate and express the feelings of some, 
‘The ploughmen were ashamed, they covered 
their Seah’ A very low time is a time of 
peculiar temptation to look about for expedients 
and remedies, and to seek to bring about a bet- 
ter state of things by artificial processes —not 
considering that none of the vanities of the 
gentiles can cause the rain of Heaven to de- 
scend. But alas we have prophets that pro- 
phesy falsely, and we have a great variety— 
many shades of feeling and sentiment among 
‘even us. These things are causes of great 
weakness.” 

Referring to a recently published letter, R. 
E. says: 








“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 9th, 1886. 
“It would seem as if London Yearly Meet- 
ing was in possession of some especial spiritual 
wer and authority over the family of Yearly 
feetings, and that there was a sort of consolation 
among those who should come in for a share 
of her blessing and protection. To my mind 
that day is departed altogether and that her 
firt duty is to herself, and tat work is not to 
be effected by a conference—although if one 
were rightly conducted, and some of the con- 
ferees were truly anointed to see her situation, 
and point it out clearly and plainly in the au- 
thority of Truth, it might be the beginning of 
a better day.” 
“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 10th, 1886. 
“The duties of the office [of Elder] are not 
performed by a mere quickness of perception 
to detect unsoundness. The great and princi- 
pal qualification is the quickened sense as to 
the root and spring of ministry and its harmony 
with the true exercise of the day or time. I 
had been deeply impressed with the view of an 
increase of harmonious exercise in our meetings 
all over.” 
“ PLAINFIELD, Ninth Month 8th, 1886. 
“Yesterday attended our Monthly Meeting, 


the righteous runneth into it and is safe. There 
is no other I am persuaded.” 
“CAMDEN, Sixth Month 20th, 1887. 

“Almost ever since our Meeting for Suffer- 
ings was held, my mind has reverted again and 
again, with a feeling of much anxiety, to what 
appears to me to be an increasing disposition 
to draw the Meeting for Sufferings into a course 
of action in regard to a variety of outside sub- 
jects, that, if much encouraged, will, I fear, 
bring about a great change in its character, 
and in the end weaken its influence. I should 
be glad for Friends to give way to apprehension 
(well founded apprehension) of religious duty, 
to call upon the mayor, or other persons in au- 
thority, and relieve their minds to them in 
Christian concern and love, without bringing 
such subjects to the notice of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, unless for some very especial object, 
and under the pressure of a true religious con- 
cern. That great evils exist, yea, that they 
abound all around us, needs no argument, but to 
occupy the attention of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings with recitals of what we have noticed, etc., is, 
I think, undesirable, unless as I have remarked, 
in some especial and unusual case, and under 
such a degree of religious concern as to consti- 
tute it a religious obligation to yield to it. If 
this ground is not kept to, and felt to be essen- 
tial to our preservation, we are certainly already 
in much danger. Let any Friend who feels 
called upon to do it, go and see the mayor, etc., 
without using the machinery of the Society too 
often. 

“T regard the primary duties of the Meeting 
for Sufferings to consist in a lively interest in 
watching over the interests of our Society, the 
cause of Truth, which I understand to mean 
the — of religion held by us as a Society, 
to keep them pure and unspotted, and not to 
become an association for the promotion of 
moral reform in every direction that this man 
or that man may point to. 

“Tt is no part of our business to encourage a 
restless activity, that has a life that may be fed 
by what it is doing. It is a part of our duty 
to endeavor to be in such a frame of mind as 
to recognize what appears to have a right ori- 
gin. I have just been reading over the list of 
the divers committees to Meetings for Suffering, 
with fresh interest and confirmation of my con- 
cern. The Meeting has of late years been great- 
ly bereft of ‘fathers,’ although we may have 
some who are called instructors, and the retic- 
ence of many is such that I believe we do not 
always get at the true inward feeling of several. 

“T felt as if I wanted some one to open my 
mind, etc., a little for relief. Seeing eye to eye, 
and fellow feeling are at a low ebb I fear.” 

The subject alluded to in this letter was the 
introduction into the Meeting for Sufferings of 
some remarks on the existence of many evils 
in the community; and the propriety of en- 
deavoring to strengthen the hands of the Mayor 
of Philadelphia in efforts to abate them. 

“ CampEN, Tenth Month 22nd, 1887. 

“T have read thy essay on the late confer- 




















and in the afternoon the Select Meeting, now 
much reduced in number. The both meetings 
were times of comfort and encouragement to 
me, and I trust also to others—being a season 
of favors unexpected made it perhaps the more 
refreshing; ‘ When He cometh He maketh the 
parched ground a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water.” The Lord is with his 
Church still, and ‘ Wisdom is justified of all her 
children.’ So my dear Friend, Joseph Walton, 
need not be afraid of . 

“If the Lord, the Head of the Church, is 
singly looked unto, and humbly and sincerely 
trusted in, He will give judgment to them that 
sit in judgment and strength to those that turn 
the battle to the gate—and the praise and glory 
of all are his due, of whom is the ability for 
every good word and work. I feel very much 
better mentally, and have a grateful, thankful 
feeling covering my spirit.” 

“ PLAINFIELD, Ninth Month 2lst, 1886. 

“Some of our dear Friends in younger life 
than some of us will have to be more open and 
stand out—step in and fill up the ranks—show 
on which side they are decidedly, or they will 
not be able to stand. I want to see an increase 
of the number of those who give evidence that 
they really share in the ‘afflictions of Joseph.” 


“Campen, Twelfth Month 5th, 1886. 

“There is a letter of J.T. Dorland which 
evinces that he is greatly disturbed about the 
members of our Society going into the water, 
and yet he has been the paid pastor of the con- 
gregation at Brooklyn for two or three years I 
expect. 

“Tt is just these extreme measures as to the 
ordinances that disturb this class of Friends. 
For those who go so far it is easy to see can 
claim the name no longer with any decency. 

“Previous to having any information as to 
the death of our late dear Friend, Henry W. 
Wills, 1 had made an appointment for a person 
to come over sixty miles to see me on the day 
of the interment. I regretted not being in a 
position to be present with his family and friends 
on that occasion. He was an honest-hearted 
Friend, one whom [ loved and valued very 
much, and feel his loss.” 





“ CamDEN, First Month 26th, 1887. 

“A ministry exercised as a matter of course, 
whose time is always ready, is totally inconsist- 
ent with our true testimony to the Headship of 
Christ in the Church, and such a ministry must 
of nécessity land the Society on another founda- 
tion and break it up into fragments. 

“No Society such as ours can prosper by a 
total laying aside that which alone makes it of 
any value. 

“William Cooper has our tender sympathy. 
He was so dependent. He had recently lost 
his wife. In the midst of our conflicts and 
trials, and the weakness and impotence of man, 
there is a place of safety, a tower to flee to, a 
refuge from the storms of life. 

“The Name of the Lord is a strong tower, 
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ence’ proceedings with much interest and satis- 
faction—presuming that the views expressed 
by the Christian Worker are correct, such as 
they are warranted in putting forth. The ‘ dec- 
laration’ put out seemed to mea weak document 
—laboriously accomplishing nothing. I have 
parted with the last copy I had, so that I can- 
not quote from it, but there is a passage in it 
which inculcates that we may and should ap- 
propriate to ourselves some of the promises held 
out in the Scriptures. The precious promises 
so recorded are offered to the comfort and help 
of states, through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
where and as He pleaseth, and thus the salva- 
tion and strength of the righteous is of the Lord 
only. 

ot speak my own conviction as to the result 
of the whole, it looks to me as totally ‘ insignifi- 
cant’ and worthless. 

“Maneeuvreing and subtlety are all out of 
place, as well as whitewashing and covering 
over and hiding, and throwing people off the 
scent, or blinding them with dust—all this I 
cannot bear, and could not be harnessed up to 
it. To return to thy essay, I like it much and 
am glad it has been written.” 


This letter refers to the Conference held at 
Richmond, Indiana, at which deputations from 
London and Dublin Yearly Meetings were 
present. 


Letter from Switzerland. 
Pres NEUFCHATEL, 49 Corcelles. 
Fifth Month 20th, 1897. 

I will answer your letters together, which I 
have just read. I spent the entire afternoon 
stretched out under a pine tree on the mountain 
side, with a view of indescribable beauty spread 
out before us. M. was with me, of course, 
stretched out on her shawl, and we both had as 
usual a pile of books with us, from which we 
occasionally read aloud, but I put in nearly two 
hours sleeping. 

We had planned for a trip into the mount- 
ains this afternoon and to leave immediately 
after dinner, but a thunder storm came up di- 
rectly over the peaks where we were going, so 
we postponed it for another day. It was simply 
magnificent from our perch under the pine tree 
to look out across the lake far, far below us, and 
watch the dark cloud masses rolling up around 
some of the peaks, while others were lighted up 
by the sun. It is simply beautiful as a dream 
here, and we feel so perfectly at home. Every- 
thing is so simple and plain as it can be, but 
they are such kind-hearted pleasant people. The 
daughter and mother live alone, the former 
gives the lessons and the latter looks after the 
house. The daughter is an extremely cultiva- 
ted, educated woman, very bright and enter- 
taining, so that we enjoy the time passed indoors 
as well as out. She is very kind, introducing 
us to her friends, and taking us with her wher- 
ever we care to accompany her. She speaks 
English and German equally well as French, 
but a fine is imposed upon any person wilfully 
resorting to their mother tongue. We havea 
good deul of amusement over this sometimes, 
as there is a German lady and a young English 
and a young German girl at the table as well, 
and only three French, so the temptation is 
strong sometimes when we want to tell an ap- 
propriate story or something of the kind. 

It is perfectly astonishing to us to notice how 

the Swiss peasants differ from those of Germany 
and France, (the latter we came very little in 
contact with.) They are so much more self- 
respecting and so much better educated, and 
the women are not so imposed upon. So far 
we have seen no women working in the fields 
or carrying heavy loads. They probably do it 
to some extent but far less than in other coun- 
tries. It is of course the result of the liberty 
that Switzerland has enjoyed for so many cen- 
turies, 
We are looking forward to a delightful time 
in Geneva, when we are ready to go down there 
for a week. It has been the refuge of the per- 
secuted of all countries for ages, and I am sure 
some of the spirit of those old heroes must linger 
about the city yet. 

But I was going to speak about the terrible 
catastophe in Paris, which occurred while we 
were there. It was indeed a most dreadful 
thing and I avoided speaking of it, not think- 
ing it necessary to distress you, but since you 
read the account in the paper I am very glad 
to relate what I know. The whole city of Paris 
was in mourning one might almost say, and for 
nearly a week all the better class of places of 
amusement were closed. It happened that the 
same evening before we knew of the event (it 
occurred in the afternoon) we took the impe- 
riale of the omnibus for a ride down the Boule- 
vards to see them illuminated, and were sur- 
ange to see the Grand Opera and other places 
ike that all dark. But we soon learned the 
cause. One of the friends of M. Hommey who 
often visited at the house, told us a great many 


In a letter bearing date Seventh Month 10th, 
1886, our beloved Friend expresses his views 
in regard to epistolary correspondence between 
Toad Meetings, and mentions his “ apprehen- 
sion that correspondence might soon take the 
shape of admonition on small matters which 
would soon cease to be edifying. There seems 
with some a total incapacity to make due al- 
lowances for the influence of surrounding cir- 
cumstances of various kinds, and to draw lines 
for conduct and make religion to consist in 
walking up to it. This was never the religion 
of the Society of Friends. While I have no 
fellowship or unity with those who would break 
down the hedges, I am concerned that men or 
women should refrain from laying on burdens 
and marking out the precise path for others, 
believing that in a general way it is a mistake, 
and is like tying fruit on a tree instead of wait- 
ing for it to grow in its proper season. These 
have long been settled views with me, longer 
than the average length of a generation. 

“With regard to correspondence in a gen- 
eral way, and its results, I am free to confess I 
am shy of it. I think it likely the comfortable, 
easy unity may be better maintained by a Chris- 
tian independency, than by a close embarrassing 
partnership, involving the responsibility of dis- 
sent or approval of every act of the partners to 
the compact. The experiences and observations 
of the last ten years, have not tended in the 
direction of changing my views or abating my 
fears. The Society can only be kept together 
in unity and grow by the same principles upon 
which it was gathered from the ‘ Lo here’s and 
‘Lo there’s, and grew by the same, and it will 
be ever so. The wisdom of man, whichever 
way it tends, either to right hand or to left hand, 
will avail nothing.” 

(To be continued.) 





OBEDIENCE.—They who hearken to the Lord 
and walk in the way of his commandments, go 
on from strength to strength; their peace and 
hope increase like a river, which, from small 
beginnings, runs broader and deeper, till it falls 
into the ocean. 

















































heart-rending stories, as she lives in the fash. 
ionable part of the Champs Elyseés, in the 
centre of the wealth and nobility of Paris, and 
it was of course the very wealthiest and noblest 
families that carried on the fair. This person 
of whom I spoke has a pension for young girls 
mostly English. She said that a friend had 
brought tickets that very day, inviting her to 
bring some of her girls with her. Some slight 
thing intervened so they did not go, and were 
thus saved. 


You of course understand from the papers 


how the fire originated, and that the building 
being of wood, lightly built, and completely 
lined with light cheesecloth, there was no hope 
for the inmates. What made it worse was that 
it was in a part of the city where there were very 
few passers by, and then the fire started on the 
side where there was the greatest chance of 
escape. In fifteen minutes from the moment 
the fire started the entire conflagration was over 
and the terrible work done. There were five 
corpses for which there was no demand, or at 
least were totally unrecognizable. They were 
interred at Pére Lechaise, the funeral services 
being held in Notre Dame. Of course a tre- 
mendous concourse of people assembled in the 
cathedral, and the Abbé (I cannot recall his 
name, but he is endowed with remarkable ora- 
torical powers), took occasion to deliver a very 
daring sermon, which was published in all the 
newspapers and created quite a sensation, it 
seems. He boldly attacked the political leaders, 
calling the catastrophe a judgment that had 
been permitted to come upon them. Sayin 
that it had been the innocent who had suffered. 
Of course he spoke from his Catholic standpoint, 
and I suppose had special reference to the atti- 
tude of the present government toward the 
church. 


As to the possibility of our having been pres- 


ent, it of course might have been, and yet I did 
not feel in any way that it was an escape for 


us, for we had not even heard of it; and yet a 
few days afterwards, M. H. told us, she scarcely 
trusted herself to mention the circumstances of 
the fire in any way, that perhaps two days be- 
fore a friend had called, bringing her tickets 
for this bazaar, but she was out at the time so 
did not have the opportunity of offering to 
take us there. The tickets, however, were for 
general admission, and had no reference to this 
day. There being no possibility of deriving 
any good from it, we instinctively shrank from 
visiting the scene of horror. 
E. S. K. 

THE battle-ship Jowa, the last of the pre- 
mium-built battleships of the navy, made an 
average of seventeen knots an hour over the 
regular government course, off the Massachu- 
setts coast, in the four hours’ speed trial required 
by the government under the contract. Her 
builders, the Cramps of Philadelphia, thus won 
the benus of $200,000 offered under the con- 
tract. The Jowa “is to-day the acknowledged 
queen of the navy, if not the most formidable 
battleship afloat.” The bonus given to the 
Cramps for building this death-dealing monster 
was exactly the same in amount as the sum 
voted by Congress to assist in relieving the 
thousands of flood-stricken families in the lower 
Mississippi districts! ‘Two hundred thousand 
dollars is considered a large and generous sum 
when given to a really humane and Christian 
object, but when given as an extra inducement 
to make a superior instrument of death it is a 
mere nothing.— Advocate of Peace. 
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William Jackson’s Visit to England. 
(Concluded from page 371.) 

William Jackson’s next draft was to Ireland, 
but the weather being very stormy, several days 
elapsed before there was an opportunity to cross. 
On the afternoon of the seventeenth of Ténth 
Month, he went on board the vessel, and the 
ship moved off with a fair and gentle wind. 
But it proved a hard passage. A storm came 
on and drove them to the northward. They 
were detained so long that their provisions were 
nearly exhausted. Of his own feelings, William 
says, “As it had been a time of deep searching 
with me, and examining of every step, and query- 
ing why should I have such trials at sea, yet 
could not find wherein I could have turned 
otherways with the same degree of clearness, 
therefore, though hard to bear, my mind was 
made comfortably quiet under it; and as I 
walked the deck to and fro with my mind re- 
tired, ruminating on our present situation, the 
declaration of the Royal Psalmist sprang up in 
my remembrance, ‘I was once young, and now 
Iam old; yet have I never seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his seed begging bread.’” After 
a voyage of eight days they arrived at Dublin. 

In his journey through Ireland, he found 
many of the meetings very small and weak. 
At Lurgan Quarterly Meeting, held on the 
sixth and seventh of the Twelfth Month, he 
met with Mary Naftet, a ministering Friend 
from the Island of Guernsey, who at one time 
was in this country on a religious visit. Of 
this meeting he says, “It has been a time of 
heart-felt pain and exercise, there being scarce 
one father among them, and the young men 
that were strong, not being such as had suffi- 
ciently overcome the wicked one, so that it was 
trying work for some that were there to keep 
anything of tolerable order.” 

In enumerating the different meetings he at- 
tended in quick succession, he mentions more 
than once lodging at the house of that valuable 
minister, John Conran. The damp climate of Ire- 
land did not agree with his delicate constitution, 
so that he became quite unwell. He says, “ The 
days were now at the shortest, the sun not 
rising until twenty-three minutes after eight 
o'clock. In the morning the air being extremely 
darkened by a thick fog, and a very hard frost, 
it had an appearance like I had never seen. 
The ground as white as if covered with a light 
snow, and the air as if it was darkened with a 
very fine shower, yet could not be seen to fall 
to the ground. So it continued for several days 
and nights, and then came on a hard storm of 
wind and rain. In this time of frost it was so 
exceedingly chilly and cold, to step but just 
out of the door. I thought it was more strik- 
| ing than our coldest northwest wind in Ameri- 
ca.” 

) When at Grange, he lodged with “old Thom- 
as Green,” who was as a father to him, “ and 
his daughter that kept his house, was affection- 
ate, kind and attentive in nursing me, though 
she was one of those that were led off by the 
Lucifer spirit that has fallen upon the Society 
ia this part. Many are quite gone off, and 
disowned Friends and their meetings, and some 
other part of the way—attending meetings for 
worship but not for discipline. She was one of 
this description. I had two or more solid op- 
portunities of conversation with her on the oc- 
casion, and it appeared to do away that shyness 
i great measure that seems to be sucked in by 
them, and her love towards us seemed to be 
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increased ; but, oh, I had scarce any hope of 
anything from it durable. The defection of 
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heart is such that they are harder to be re- 
claimed than if they had never known the way 
of truth.” 


The separation in Ireland, of which Wiliiam 


Jackson speaks, is frequently referred to in the 
letters and journals of Friends who lived at 
that time; but the Friend who prepares this 
narrative for publication does not know of any 
connected and detailed account of it. 
believes the points at issue referred probably 
to the Divinity and offices of the Saviour, and 
to the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 


But he 


The MSS. account from which this narrative 


is drawn, speaks of many more meetings held 
in Ireland, but does not follow William Jack- 
son in his further labors in England and Sczot- 
land, or during his return voyage to America, 
which he reached in safety, and where he con- 
tinued to reside for many years. 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


An Excursion to Ancora. 
There exists in Philadelphia and the parts of 


the country adjacent to it, an association of stu- 
dents of natural history, known as the Dela- 
ware Valley Association, which occasionally 
makes excursions to points of interest. On the 
twenty-ninth of Fifth Month, the place selected 
for examination was Ancora, on the railroad 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, on 
the borders of the Pine districts, where Cedar 
Swamps, Cranberry bogs and sandy uplands 
combined to furnish good exploring ground. 
The day was cool and pleasant, and more than 
one hundred of those interested in the study of 
natural history, gathered at the Ancora house 
in the morning. After some general remarks 
on the characteristics of the Pine barren region, 
the company were divided into two sections, 
which set out in different directions, under the 
guidance of some who were familiar with the 
lay of the land. 


The party was in good spirits, cheerful and 


sociable, ready to be pleased, and their atten- 
tion was from time to time excited by meeting 
with fresh objects of interest, especiall 
Cranberry bog to which we were led. 

berry vine (Vaccinium macrocarpon), is itself 
a peculiar plant. 
swamp, in the slush of which the slender vines 
run for several feet, sending up numerous short 
upright stems, which bear the flowers and fruit. 
The pretty flowers, of a pale rose color, had not 
yet appeared. The leaves are small and ever- 
green and thickly set on the stems. In the cul- 
tivation of the cranberry, it is essential to have 


in the 
he Cran- 


Its native home is a bog or 


a supply of water, with which when desired, 
the bog can be flooded, so as to kill out grass 
and weeds, and prevent the depredations of 
insects. 

Scattered here and there over the surface of 
the bog were deep green leaves, smooth and of 
a velvety appearance, lance-shaped and six or 
eight inches in length, and all springing di- 
rectly from the rvot, without the intervention’ 
of astem. This foliage was so unlike in its ap- 
pearance to any other that grew there, as to at 
once attract the notice of the observer. The 
flowers were of a golden yellow color, crowded 
on the end of a stem of a foot or more in length; 
from this is derived its common name, Golden 
Club (Orontium aquaticum). It is also called 
“Never Wet,” because water runs off from the 
leaves without wetting them. The seeds and 
rootstalk are said to be edible when their acrid 
properties are removed by boiling. 

Another plant that seemed to awaken still 
more enthusiasm among our women excursion- 
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ists was the curious Side Saddle flower or Pitcher 
Plant (Sarracenia purpurea). The leaves come 
directly from the root. They are pitcher-shaped, 
curved, and with a broad wing. The internal 
hollow is surmounted with a hood, the inner face 
of which is clothed with stiff bristles pointing 
downward. The cup is usually part full of 
water, which contains a multitude of drowned 
insects. Indeed these leaves are regular fly- 
traps. An insect that lights on the inside of the 
hood is almost certain to descend into the in- 
terior. The bristles with which the hood islined, 
while permitting the descent of the victim, ren- 
der escape difficult, thus exemplifying the truth 
of Virgil’s assertion—Facilis descensus Averni (it 
is easy to go down to destruction. 

The plants were finely in bloom, and the 
large dark purple flowers were very attractive 
to our party, numbers of whom carried home 
with them specimens. 

Another curious family of insect-eating plants 
that grew in the low, sandy grounds of the pine 
barrens is the Sun-dew (Drosera). We found 
three species of them, the Round-leaved, the 
Long-leaved, and the Thread-leaved. These 
leaves are all clothed with reddish gland-bear- 
ing bristles, which exude drops of a clear glu- 
tinous fluid, glistening like dew-drops, whence 
the common name “Sun-dew.” These glands 
form an effective apparatus for entrapping gnats 
and other small insects. When such an one 
alights on the leaves, it is held by the glutinous 
fluid, and in a short time the hair it has touched 
bends inward, and the adjacent hairs also fold 
inward, so that soon the insect is firmly fastened. 
Its presence probably stimulates the glands to 
pour out additional secretions, which destroy its 
life. Then the glands absorb its juices—so that 
these plants feed not only on the sap drawn 
from the earth, but also on the animals they 
destroy. In the middle of summer, one can 
scarcely find a plant which does not show on its 
leaves one or more insects which have thus con- 
tributed to support this carnivorous little plant. 
It was too early in the season to find the flow- 
ers, which are a purple rose-color in Drosera 
filiformis, and white in the other two species. 

The Cranberry bog furnished us with still 
another genus of carnivorous plants—the Blad- 
derwort (Utricularia). Of this we found two 
species—the Greater Bladderwort ( Utricularia 
vulgaris), has its stem immersed in the water, 
and crowded with thread-like leaves. These 
bear numerous little bladders which are filled 
with air and float the plant at the time of flow- 
ering, so that the flowers can open in the air- 
After the season of blossoming, the bladders be. 
come filled with water, and the plant descends 
to ripen its seeds at the bottom. 

The quiet waters in which these plants grow 
abound in minute animalculz, called Entomos- 
traca, which form the principal food of young 
fishes. These have the power of motion, and 
their activity and curiosity often lead to their 
destruction when living among utricularia. The 
little bladders of these have lids which open in- 
wards. The minute Cyclops presses on the lid, 
which sinks before it. The animal enters and 
the lid flies back to its place, and the poor Cy- 

clops is left a prisoner and soon dies. Dr. Mac- 
farlane told us that on coming home after a 
long walk, he threw some utricularia he had 
collected in a basin of water, which contained 
numerous animalcule. On examining it a few 
days afterwards, he found these had nearly all 
disappeared, having been devoured by the plants. 

We found also another species ( Utricularia 
subulata), a delicate little plant, which had yel- 
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low flowers supported on simple, thread-like| destitute home, saw the suffering there, and ad- 
stems, and mostly without leaves. ministered unto it, caring for her all the way 

Several of our party were much pleased to see| through. Do you tell me that that dream was 
a Holly tree in bloom. They had long been fa- | woven out of earthly anodynes? Was that the 
miliar with the deep green, spiny leaves, but | phantasmagoria of a diseased brain? No; it 
had not before met with the loose clusters of | was an all-sympathetic God addressing a poor 
small flowers found along the bases of the young | woman through a dream. 
branches and in the axils of the leaves. Furthermore, I have to say, that there are 

In the low grounds we saw many specimens | people in this house who were converted to God 
of the stagger-bush (Andromeda mariana). The| through a dream. John Newton, the fame of 
flowers are pitcher-shaped, like many of the | whose piety fills all Christendom, while a profli- 
Whortleberry family and allied genera, are white | gate sailor on shipboard, in his dream, thought 
and larger than in most similar plants, and are | that a being approached him and gave him a 
quite beautiful. The leaves are said to be poi-| very beautiful ring, and put it upon his finger, 
sonous to young animals, and the honey collected | and said to him: “ As long as you wear that 
from the blossoms by bees is said to be more or; ring, you will be prospered ; if you lose that 
less poisonous. ring you will be ruined.” In the same dream 

Another common and pretty species of the | another personage appeared, and by a strange 
Heath family was the Lucothe racemosa, in| infatuation persuaded John Newton to throw 
which the white flowers hung in long, one-sided | that ring overboard, and it sank into the sea. 
racemes at the end of the branchlets. Then the mountains in sight were full of fire, 

(To be concluded.) and the air was lurid with consuming wrath. 
While John Newton was repenting of his folly 
in having thrown overboard the treasure, an- 
other personage came through the dream, and 
told John Newton he would plunge into the sea 
and bring the ring up if he desired it. He 
plunged into the sea and brought it up, and 
said to John Newton: “Here is that gem, but 
I think I will keep it for you, lest you lose it 
again ;” and John Newton consented, and all 
the fire went out from the mountains, and all 
the signs of lurid wrath disappeared from the 
air; and John Newton said that he saw in his 
dream that that valuable gem was his soul, and 
that the being who persuaded him to throw it 
overboard was Satan, and that the one who 
plunged in and restored that gem, keeping it 
for him, was Christ. And that dream makes 
one of the most wonderful chapters in the life 
of that most wonderful man. 

John Hardock, while on shipboard, dreamed 
one night that the day of judgment had come, 
and that the roll of the ship’s crew was called 
except his own name, and that these people, 
this crew, were all banished ; and in his dream 
he asked the reader why his own name was 
omitted, and he was told it was to give him 
more opportunity for repentance. He woke up 
a different man. He became illustrious for 
Christian attainment.—T. De Witt Talmage. 


THE THINNING RANES. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


The day grows lonelier ; the air 
Is chiller than it used to be. 
e We hear about us everywhere 
The haunting chords of memory. 
Dear faces once that made our joy 
Have vanished from the sweet home band ; 
Dear tasks that were our loved employ 
Have dropped from out our loosened hand. 


Familiar names in childhocd given 
None call us by, save those in heaven, 
We cannot talk with later friends 

Of those old times to which love lends 
Such mystic haze of soft regret ; 

We would not, if we could, forget 
The sweetness of the bygone hours, 

So priceless are love's faded flowers ; 
But lonelier grows the waning day, 
And much we miss upon the way, 
Our comrades who have heard the call 
That soon or late must summon all. 






























Ah, well! the day grows lonelier here. 
Thank God, it doth not yet appear 
What thrill of perfect bliss awaits 
Those who pass on within the gates. 
O, dear ones who have left my side, 
And passed beyond the swelling tide, 

I know that you will meet me when 

I too shall leave these ranks of men 
And find the glorious company 

Of saints from sin forever free, 

Of angels who do always see 

The face of Christ, and ever stand 
Serene and strong at God’s right hand. 





i . SELECTED. 
Revelations from God in Dreams. 

My friend, a retired sea-captain and a Chris- 
tian, tells me that one night, while on the sea, 
he dreamed that a ship’s crew were in great 
suffering. Waking up from his dream, he put 
about the ship, tacked in different directions, 
surprised every body on the vessel—they thought 
he was going crazy—sailed on in another di- 
rection hour after hour, and for many hours, 
until he came to the perishing crew and rescued 
them, and brought them to New York. Who 
conducted that dream? The God of the sea. 

In 1695, a vessel went out from Spithead for 
West India, and ran against the ledge of rocks 
called the Caskets. The vessel went down, but 
the crew clambered up on the Caskets, to die 
of thirst or starvation, as they supposed. But 
there was a ship bound for Southampton that 
had the captain’s son on board. This lad twice 
in one night dreamed that there was a crew of 
sailors dying on the Caskets. He told his father 
of hisdream. The vessel came down by the 
Caskets in time to find and rescue those two 
dying men. Who conducted that dream? The 
God of the rocks, the God of the sea. 

God has often appeared in dreams to rescue 
and comfort. You have known people—per- 
haps it is something I state in your own experi- 
ence—you have seen people go to sleep with 
bereavements inconsolable, and they awakened 
in perfect resignation because of what they had 
seen in slumber. Dr. Crannage, one of the 
most remarkable men I ever met—remarkable 
for benevolence and great philanthropies—at 
Wellington, England, showed me a house where 
the Lord had appeared in a wonderful dream to 
a poor woman. The woman was rheumatic, sick, 
poor to the last point of destitution. She was 
waited on and cared for by another poor woman, 
her only attendant. Word came to her one day 
that this poor woman had died, and the invalid 
of whom Fo speaking lay helplessly upon the 
couch, wondering what would become of her. 
In that mood she fell asleep. In her sleep she 
said the Angel of the Lord appeared, and took 
her into the open air, and pointed in one direc- 
tion, and there were mountains of bread, and 
pointed in another direction, and there were 
mountains of butter, and in another direction, 
and there were mountains of all kinds of worldly 
supply. The Angel of the Lord said to her: 
“ Woman, all these mountains belong to your 
Father, and do you think that He will let you, 
his child, hunger and die?” Dr. Crannage told 
me, by some Divine impulse he went into that 


The day grows lonelier, the air 

Hath waftings strangely keen and cold, 
But woven in, O glad, O rare, 

What love notes from the hills of gold! 
Dear crowding faces gathered there, 
Dear blessed tasks that wait our hand, 
What joy, what pleasure shall we share, 
Safe anchored in the one home-land ! 


Close up, O comrades, close the ranks ; 
Press onward, waste no fleeing hour! 
Beyond the outworks, lo! the banks 
Of that full tide where life hath power, 
And Satan lieth underfoot, 

And sin is killed, even at the root. 
Close up, cluse fast the wavering line, 
Ye who are led by One divine. 
The day grows lonelier apace, 

Sut heaven shall be our trysting place. 


—The Congregationalist. 





Tue Witperness Ever Encroacnine.— 
While the late Dr. Joseph Henderson McCarty 
was delivering a lecture in Saginaw, Mich., 
three young bears were caught by boys, or else 
one bear was caught by three boys, in a street 
of that young city. They had wandered in 
from the surrounding forests, but this did not 
excite special wonder at the time; the fact is 
that nature, like the sea, is ever struggling to 
regain its lost ascendancy. 

On Long Island, within a short distance from 
large cities, towns and splendid estates, wild 
deer have multiplied so rapidly during the 
closed season as to become a veritable pest. 
They are eating up the crops of the people and 
destroying plants and shrubs and flowers. 

The same thing has happened in another part 
of the country, with respect to more dangerous 
animals. It has not been very long since in 
Maine the bounty was removed, or greatly di- 
minished, for killing bears, and as they increased 
so rapidly as to decome dangerous to life, the 
bounty had to be restored. 

It has been computed by a naturalist that 
one hundred and twenty years would be sufli- 
cient to cover this whole continent as thickly 
with forests as it was when the first discoverers 
arrived.— Christian Advocate. 





No Smokers. — Ager’s paper mill, in Ly- 
onsdale, N. Y., has been running twenty-eight 
years without fire or accidents. Considering 
the chronic habit of paper mills to fires, explo- 
sions, and the killing or maiming of employees, 
this is a remarkable record. It may perhaps be 
accounted for by the following sentence in a 
note from the proprietors: No smokers or in- 
temperate men are employed.” The danger of 
employing drinking men in any business is well 
understood, but there is not so much stress 
placed upon smoking. Yet there is no doubt 
that many a costly paper mill has been burned 
by a half-lighted match thrown carelessly away, 
or by sparks from a cigar or pipe falling among 
the combustible material that fills and composes 
these establishments. It may seem rather hard 
to refuse to employ a competent man simply be- 
cause he sometimes smokes a pipe, but that 
habit certainly involves danger in the business 
of paper making. At all events the most strin- 
gent rules may be duly enforced against smok- 
ing by anybody—employees or employers—on 
or about the premises at any time. Prevention 
is considerably preferable to conflagration. — 
Western Paper Trade. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
he following is the copy of a letter written 


by Abel Thomas to Thomas and Mary Wister, of 


the city of Philadelphia, dated Tenth Month 1st, 
1813]: 

Beloved Friends, Thomas and Mary Wister :— 
I am at this time at Providence, at Moses 
Brown’s in good health, and have been so since 
[left your house, and may inform you that I 
have had a prosperous journey so far, and have 
almost labored through all the meetings belong- 
ing to this Yearly Meeting. In a few days it 
is likely I shall travel towards New York State, 
taking in my way Pomfried and Kenford, 
towards New Melford and Oblong, taking in 
the meetings of Friends on towards Denlay and 
Forgburg, and to return back again to Grau- 


ville, Queensbury, and down the west side of 


the river to Saratoga, and there turn west to 
meeting of Friends at Farmington, and back 
again to Saratoga, and down the river to Marl- 
borough and the meetings thereaway to Corn- 
wall, New Windsor, and then across the river 
to New York and then return home to my 
family. 

Although I have had a prosperous journey, 
it hath been a rough one, on which I have been 
almost ready to faint often, but He whom my 
soul loveth more than all below, did interfere 
and did make hard things easy and bitter things 
sweet, because He did know that I loved Him 
and often did manifest to me beyond imagina- 
tion or shadow of doubting that He did love 
me because He did know that I was doing all 
I could to please Him, and I do feel myself well 
satisfied, richly paid for the little services He 
required of me. It is not very likely I have ac- 
complished much more than half my visits set 
before me last spring was a year. I let no one 
know, no not my wife, the extent of my visit 
until I was, as it were, raised up from the dead 
in your city, where my Master let me know 
that He would go with me, which He hath ful- 
filled to this day, which is consolation great to 
me, insomuch that I feel no desire or inclina- 
tion for to go home to see my dear wife and 
children. I have so far followed out the path 
that was pointed out to me more than one year 
past without coming to 7 knowledge, either 
the right or the left, and I do see the path as 
clear before me opened as in the beginning, and 
it is my greatest pleasure to walk in it without 
being anyways daunted at what might befal this 
body in a cold, freezing winter. My friends, 
wherever my lot is cast, both young and old, 
show a great deal of respect to me. 

From what is above written concerning my 
wife and children, do not judge that I esteem 
lightly. I cannot judge that there is any hus- 
band amongst men that have more near and 
dear affection to woman than I do feel for her, 
and also my children; but this I will men- 
tion, from certain knowledge that I do love my 
Master more than wife or children, house or 
land or any created thing in this lone world, 
when He is pleased to hide his face from me 
for the increase of my love to Him, my wife 
and children are but little account to me, neither 
all the world, the glories and pleasures thereof. 

My esteemed friend Moses Brown and his son- 
in-law, William Almey, has purchased a new 
and convenient carriage for me to ride in, to 
take home to be my own. 

My little horse, well harnessed anew, wherein 
I can shut myself up from the rain and from 
the snow. The little horse is very tractable in 
it, and I find it easier for him than carrying 


me on his back, and much more so fur me; a 
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four wheeled carriage, not easily overset—a new 


invention, not long in fashion. I never saw the 
like in our country. 

I do desire one of you to write to my wife and 
let her know that I do intend to write to her 
when I come to the Hudson or North River. It 
may be four weeks. Tell her that I intend to 


supply myself with winter clothes, a cloth jacket, 


and low flannel shirts, I have wherewith so to 


do. I expect that my wife will be at the Yearly 


Meeting at Baltimore, and if this come into 


your hands in time you may likely send it by 
some Friend of your city attending that meet- 


ing, if not, direct it to care of William Railey, 
where she makes her home. 


I may say in sincerity I am united in love to 


you and to your children, more than I can find 


words to express. I often feel you near to my 
heart. Tell my great little friend Thomas Stew- 
ardson that 1 do love him and wish him all 


good. 


And, dear Thomas, one thing more I desire 
thee to oblige in, and that is if any of my people 
inquire where I am and what I am about, so 
long from home, tell them the old pedlar is 
moving about, all weather, from house to house 
and from one meeting to another, frequently of- 
fering his goods upon public sale, and although 
he had but a very small pack when he left home, 
it was so unaccountably heavy that he could not 
walk straight under it, but that as he continued 
trading he hath parted with a great quantity of 


goods, and also it must appear admirable that 


he cannot perceive that his pack is in the least 
diminished, but considerable more goes in it, 
that he judges himself that he has as good an 
assortment of goods as almost any in his occupa- 
tion, although not so flashy, have to wear as 
well. Whether it is the profit from the sale of 
his goods, or whether he has grown stronger, 
that he must leave, only repeat a saying he hath 
heard, “ Money makes the mare go.” However 
his pack being much larger and fuller of goods, 
he says he can carry it along with ease and 
walk straight up without grieving or being in 
the least weary. And as the old pedlar does 
know most certainly the goods is not his own, 
but a living profit is allowed him in the sale of 
the goods, he is anxious to make what he can 
for himself; but the poor pedlar is sometimes 
disappointed in the sale of his goods. Master 
will not suffer him to carry the key of his pack 
when he comes to the market among his cus- 
tomers, he must there wait until his Master gives 
him the key, and he sometimes stays long, and 
sometimes he comes not at all; the poor pedlar 
is then very low, seeing his customers out of 
patience, laying all the disappointments on him 
—why did he call us here to buy and would 
not offer his goods on sale. Truly, from the 
reasoning of men it is provoking, truly. The 
poor pedlar cannot help it. He is so little, so 
unlearned, so ignorant, that it is not worth 
while for him to attempt to make a temporary 
key that he might open his pack when he 
pleases. I did not understand that the pedlar 
was any wise likely to murmur or be uneasy 
that he undertook such a long journey, for I 
heard him say in a solemn frame of mind that 
his yoke was easy and his burden light, and in 
strict obedience to his Master’s pointings he 
never was happier in his life, more clear and 
distinctly understanding his voice. 

Seemed as if I had been and am in conversa- 
tion with you in a good deal of love and freedom, 
and hardly know how to close. The old pedlar 
has found out the reason that his little pack was 


so unaccountably heavy that he could hardly ' 
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live under it, which is this: his Master told him 
last spring was a year he should make ready 
to go out a long journey peddling, and there 


hath never been in the least one tittle of his 
views diminished or added. He wanted to know 
whether he might take the Jerseys last winter, 
which he found freedom so to do, and on his 
return found that he had made considerable 


profit to himself from the sale of the goods he 
dealt away. 


When he came home he was easy and happy 
that he was once more at home with his little 
family—they were so near to him, that he did 


not know how to leave them again; and more 
so his wife, whom he was so nearly united to, 


when the Lord’s hand was not heavy on him, 
he so wanted to be excused he soon fell into a 


train of reasoning by and from which his Mas- 
ter was offended, and as it were spoken to him 
in or with a sound language. 


And as it was admissible to me my endeared 
wife, that I did love more than all in the world, 


soon became withered in my view that I saw 


little more comeliness in her than in any other 
woman, and now the poor pedlar’s troubles be- 


gan. He thought he had offended his Master, 
so that He hid his face from him and that he 
could find Him nowhere, yet he could see the 


way clear where He had marked out for him to 
travel in. With a woe sounding in his ears fre- 
quently, the poor pedlar was almost distracted. 
He had to bring his case before the judges for 


some encouragement ; but there were so many 


ifs and ands, would not express unity without 


addition of human strength, according to cus- 


tom. Then the poor, weak pedlar added greatly 
to the weight of his little pack in offering to 


speak in his own defence, which he ought not 


have done; he ought to have left that to his 
Master without meddling with it ; although he 


did know at that time that it was his Master’s 


will that he should go on this great visit. And 
thus self was the cause of the poor pedlar’s little 
pack being so very heavy. 

I do not know whether this writing can be 
read properly, there is so many misses in it. I 
could have added much more concerning the 
kind entertainment I had in thy agreeable 
family, united to me in love, and my walking 
so under thy wing to meetings amongst a crowd; 
and them I hardly conceive I shall ever see 
more, 

I must conclude with a great deal of love. 
Tell my little smart boy that the old Friend is 
travelling about, and has not since been home; 
and that he remembers his love to him and 
wishes him to be a good boy. 

ABEL THOMAS. 





An EXAMPLE FOR THE Present Moment. 
—*“ The bloody theme of war came up for con- 
sideration, oa 1 was summoned by the voice 
of God to decide whether I would stand for or 
against it. I saw that it was a vast system of 
manslaughter, even in its most excusable form, 
—unfraternal, savage, and barbarous; anti- 
Christian, irrational, and full of monstrous evils. 
I saw that it was based on the assumed right- 
fulness of resisting evil with evil, and overcom- 
ing deadly force with deadly force, which Christ, 
both with precept and example, unqualifiedly 
forbade his diciples to do even towards their 
worst enemies. He had laid his great regen- 
erative axe at the root of this upas-tree, and it 
must be destroyed trunk and branches. I was 
fully convinced of this, and took my stand ac- 
cordingly. Starting from the Divine funda- 
mental principle of pure, universal goodwill, of 
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absolute love, I felt bound to go with that 
principle wherever it carried me, for all that it 
dictated, against all that it condemned. 

“TI did not allow myself to be sophisticated 
into any excuse for defensive war, or resorts to 
so-called justifiable force in extreme cases, but 
committed myself to total abstinence from all 
war, preparations for war, glorifications of war, 
and organic action involving any resorts what- 
ever to deadly force against my fellow-men. I 
would neither fight, vote, pray, nor give any 
approval of any custom, practice or act, which 
contravened the law of perfect love toward God, 
toward my fellow moral agents, or the universal 


highest good.”—Adin Ballou. 


The Epistle to All Bearing the Name of 
Friends. 


Probably many of our readers will remember 
that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the Fourth 
Month last, addressed an epistle to all bodies 
bearing the name of Friends, without reference 
to any question of organization. The object was 
renewedly to call attention to the fundamental 
principles of our Society, and to strengthen the 
hands of those who were concerned that their 
fellow-members might rally to the support of 
those principles. It was addressed tu meetings 
and the members composing them, and its proper 
distribution was referred to a committee. 

At a meeting of this committee held soon 
after the Yearly Meeting, arrangements were 
made for the preparation of printed copies to 
be signed by the Clerk of the Yearly Meeting 
and forwarded to the various bodies designed 
to be reached, and it was also decided to print 
ten thousand copies for distribution among their 
members. 

Another meeting of the Committee was held 
on the fourth of Sixth Month, at which report 
was made that copies had been forwarded to 
the Yearly Meeting which convenes at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, in Philadelphia, to London 
and to the several bodies in the State of New 
York, and in short to all those bodies whose 
meetings occur before the close of the Sixth 
Month. It had been read, and so far as ap- 
peared, kindly received, in the meeting at Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, and in that in New 
York, of which James Wood acted as Clerk, 
the only meetings from which information has 
as yet been received. 

The Friend to whom had been referred the 
distribution among the members of the body 
meeting at Fifth and Race Streets, reported 
that he had been much assisted by the kindness 
of two of its members; one of whom had en- 
dorsed about twelve hundred envelopes address- 
ed to members of their different Monthly Meet- 
ings in the City of Philadelphia; and the other 
had given information enabling him to reach the 
members generally belonging to their country 
meetings. This work had nearly been com- 
pleted, including in all the distribution of about 
two thousand seven hundred copies of the Epis- 
tle. 

The Recording Clerk of London Yearly 
Meeting had sent for five hundred copies, but 
the distribution within its limits and in the 
South Pacific was yet incomplete. 

Our own members who are desirous of pos- 
sessing a copy of this document can be supplied 
by applying at the Book Store, 304 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 
















































The Abolition of Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 


The London Friend of twenty-first ult., con- 
tains a letter from F. W. Fox, from which the 
following is taken: 

“The proclamation of the Decree for the 
immediate abolition of the legal status of sla- 
very, made by H. R. H. the Sultan at the Pal- 
ace, on Fourth Month 6th, may be said figura- 
tively speaking, to have converted the two islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba from a land of bond- 
age into a land of liberty. This great social 
and economic revolution, which will prove the 
death-blow to East African Slavery, has been 
carried out so far amidst every outward sign of 
perfect peace and good order. 

In order that its perfect announcement should 
be made as far as possible simultaneously to all 
the Arabs in the two islands, it was arranged 
that fifty representative Arab Sheikhs, heads 
of the various tribes in the island of Pemba, as 
well as sixty or seventy leading Arabs of the 
island of Zanzibar, should be summoned to ap- 
pear on Third-day last before the Sultan, so as 
to hear the edict read. The Sultan and Sir 
Lloyd Mathews also gave instructions that its 
provisions should be read and explained to 
groups of these Arabs the day preceding the 
official proclamation at the palace, so that they 
might clearly understand their meaning and 
scope. 

The Sultan first invited to the palace his 
brother and other members of the Sultan’s fam- 
ily, and had the clauses read to them. Then 
he received the fifty Pemba Arabs, and subse- 
quently the Zanzibar Arabs. Sir Lloyd Ma- 
thews was also present with the Sultan at the 
reading of the decree to these several groups 
of Arabs, and he was greatly pleased with the 
excellent and wise advice the Sultan then gave 
his Arab subjects, to the effect, that on return- 
ing to their respective shambas, or plantations, 
they should adopt a conciliatory and kind at- 
titude towards their slaves, so that by means 
of mutual concessions, the present relations be- 
tween employer and employee should be as 
little as pundit disturbed. In addition to the 
measures taken to inform the Arabs, Hardinge, 
the Consul General, and Sir Lloyd Mathews, 
had the Decree posted up at all the official 
residences of the Walis (or governors) in the 
three districts into which the island of Zanzibar 
is sub-divided, and in the two-sub-divisions of 
the island of Pemba. 

-The news of the official proclamation of the 
new slave trade regulations rapidly spread dur- 
ing Third-day morning throughout the town of 
Zanzibar, but no disturbances ensued. The 
Indian shop-keepers, were, however, seized with 
a panic, and closed all their shops in the after- 
noon, as they anticipated there would be some 
riots during the afternoon and evening. Sir 
Lloyd Mathews took the precaution of station- 
ing soldiers in various parts of the town, and 
Hardinge made arrangements to land a few 
marines if necessary ; but everywhere the day 
passed off perfectly quiet. 

The Arabs, who, owing to exaggerated ru- 
mors previously spread by German, French and 
other residents, had been led to expect their 
slaves would be forcibly taken away from them, 
were agreeably surprised to find when the De- 
cree was explained to them that its terms and 
conditions were so moderate, and that it would 
be still possible, by kind and judicious treat- 
ment, to retain their employees on their plan- 
tations. I am told the Arab masters will now 


probably offer their slaves larger plots of land 
to cultivate and crop on their own account dur. 
ing three days of the week, in return for a four 
day’s service for their masters on the shambag, 
If some such arrangement as this can be made, 
it may be hoped that the cultivation of the 
shambas will still continue to be carried on 
much as at present, only under conditions of 
improved relations between employers and em- 
ployees. 

Although a week has elapsed since the pro- 
mulgation of the Decree, the authorities in Zan- 
zibar have not heard up to the present time 
that any slaves have applied for their freedom, 
though undoubtedly when some of the more 
courageous and intelligent have taken the nec- 
essary steps to obtain their certificates of libera- 
tion, numbers of slaves will then follow their 
example. Yours very sincerely, 


Francis WILLIAM Fox.” 
ZANZIBAR, Fourth Mo. 13th, 1897. 


The Insidious Influence of the Soil on Health, 


Much attention has been given of late to 
domestic sanitation. The average modern house 
has better drainage than the millionaire’s man- 
sion of twenty yearsago. In most cities plumb- 
ing must be executed under official supervision, 
and the public health has been greatly benefited 
in consequence. 

Not enough thought, however, has been given 
to the insidious influence of the soil upon health. 
Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, and Dr. Buchannan, 
of England, by their simultaneous investigations 
showed the important relations which ground 
moisture bears to consumption, and I am in- 
clined to think that the health of the commu- 
nity is more effected by the sanitary state of the 
soil than by all other influences. This is par- 
ticularly true of New York, where there is so 
much made land, and where the soil in many 
places is made damp by old water courses and 
polluted by the leakage from gas, water and 
steam pipes. Wherever the earth is turned up 
to lay sewers or water mains, there is an un- 
mistakable odor of illuminating gas, and the 
ground everywhere is more or less contaminated. 
It is well known that illuminating gas will pass 
through frozen ground and crevices in rock for 
a long distance, and so will cesspool air. Neither 
foundation walls nor cement flooring are a bar- 
rier to damp or foul air, while their entrance 
is accelerated by the suction of stoves and open 
fireplaces. The well-known experiments of Pet- 
tenkofer and Professor Doremus may be referred 
to in this connection. 

The mortality charts of the health board 
show a close relation between the prevalence 
of certain diseases and the condition of the soil. 
In low-lying or saturated sections, typhoid, 
diphtheria, malarial fever, and other diseases 
find a permanent home. If Manhattan Island 
could be thoroughly drained, consumption would 
undoubtedly diminish. 

Our over-heated houses are like gigantic cup- 
ping-houses, and any impurities in the soil will 
inevitably be diffused throughout dwellings. 
In Bombay the plague has flourished most in 
houses with floors saturated with dripping fau- 
cets and drainage. House plants die if placed 
in a water-logged soil, and human habitations, 
like their occupants, should not have wet feet. 

In testing a suburban residence with the smoke 
test recently, I discovered that cesspool air was 
being forced back into the house through ml- 
nute crevices in the soil from quite a distance. 
In a large apartment house the emanations from 
surface water in the cellar, heated by an adja- 
















































Gop has many voices with which to speak 
to those who will listen. 
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cent boiler, rose through the casing around a 
waste pipe into a bed-room on the tenth floor, 
and caused malaria among the inmates. When 
the opening was plastered up the attacks ceased. 

Many like cases indicate that more attention 
should be given to the effects of such conditions 
on health. I should be glad to obiain from 
your readers further evidence to corroborate 
these observations.— Charles F. Wingate in Med- 
ical Recorder. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 

Flying Foxes.—This is the name given in 
the East Indies to a large species of bat, which 
feeds on fruit. S.J. Stone in his journeys in 
the Himalayas, says they commit great devas- 
tations during the nights, cannot be kept off 
the trees when the fruit is ripening. They 
probably destroy more than fifty per cent. of 
the crop. 

These pests come every evening in thousands, 





’ yemain in the gardens during the night, and 


XUM 


return before morning to their retreats in the 
lower parts of the Rangra district—at least 
fifty miles in a direct line of flight. 

Human ingenuity has not yet invented means 
of protecting the fruit from them. It is well 
known that flying-foxes travel enormous dis- 
tances in search of food, and this is a case in 
point: Sterndale, in his Mammalia of India, p. 
39, says that these bats are ae strong 
on the wing. One of these animals boarded 
the steamer he was on when it was more than 
two hundred miles from land. Their depreda- 
tions seriously effect the planters’ profits. If 
nothing can be done to prevent them, the fly- 
ing-foxes may, in the end, ruin the industry 
entirely. 


Tue ENAMEL FLowER.—At our young peo- 
ple’s meeting lately, one of our friends spoke of 
the temptations and discouragements to which 
busy men are specially subject. It seemed al- 
most impossible to keep pure in the whirl of 
business. 

“It brings to my mind,” said he, “an inci- 
dent which a friend told me a short time ago. 
While travelling among the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania he noticed how very dingy the towns 
appeared. The coal dust seemed to blacken 
buildings, trees, shrubs—everything. But as 
he and a foreman were walking near the mines 
he noticed a beautiful white flower. Its petals 
as pure as if it were blooming in a daisy 

eld. 

“«What care the owner of this plant must take 
. it, said A., ‘to keep it so free from dust and 

irt.’ 

“*See here,’ said the foreman, and, taking up 
a handful of coal dust, threw it over the flower. 
It immediately ran off, and left the flower as 
stainless as before. 

“*Tt has an enamel,’ the foreman explained, 
‘which prevents any dust from clinging to it. 
I think it must have been created for just such 
& place,’ 

“T have often thought of this white flower,” 
continued our friend. “If we are covered b 
the enamel which Jesus will give to all who wh 

im, even his own blood, we need not fear that 
the press of business or contact with a sinful 
world will stain our hearts or lives.” —TJntelli- 
gencer, 


In the autumn of 1825, a musical festival 
was held in the Minster at York, England. 
James Backhouse, under a great concern lest, 
on account of its being under the semblance of 
religion, any well-disposed people should be 


ensnared by it, issued an address of warning in 





from the Memoir of James Backhouse. 


also testified to the Headship of Christ in his 
Church, 


J. B. Braithwaite deprecated minute criticism. 

John Armitage, Thomas Hodgkin, J.S. Fry, 
and Charles Brady were thankful that we could 
in _— agree with and value this Epistle. 

Two Epistles from the Conservative bodies in 
Canada and New England were read. They 
pointed out with great earnestness the extent of 
the lapses which had caused the necessity for 
separation. 

Jobn William Graham wished to speak on 
behalf of the body of Friends separated from us 
in 1827, and from whom we had heard practi- 
cally nothing for two generations, except through 
the reports and opinions of those from whom 
they separated—he alluded to what was some- 
times called the “ Hicksite” body of Friends. 
It was his privilege last summer to attend many 
of their meetings and to mingle among them 
socially, and he should not be doing his duty if 
he did. not endeavor to lay before the meeting 
the impressions that he received. There was 
for all practical purposes, so far as his observa- 
tion went, no cause for hesitation between us 
and them on the question of the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus, his historic character, or his living 
presence with us now. It would be fair to add 
that it was not the practice of this body to deal 
in a disciplinary way with members or ministers 
on doctrinal points. They cultivated variety, 
and there was amongst them every variety of 
doctrine, so that both extremes of doctrinal 
view found expression in their meetings. He 
should be glad further if the meeting could feel 
it right to send a letter to those Friends on the 
same basis as those recently written to the Con- 
servative bodies in America. It need not in- 
terfere with our ordinary correspondence, or 
commit us to anything, but might be simply a 
letter of eethaely love and kindness, reaching 
across two generations of miserable alienation, a 
step towards bringing together brothers who 
should not be separated, who were more one in 
spirit than we had any conception of. 

Benjamin O’Brien thought it would be well 
if the matter could be looked at and something 
drawn up. He had visited a meeting of these 
Friends in Philadelphia, and he saw nothing in 
it that London Yearly Meeting could take ex- 
ception to. He wished that something could be 
drawn up. 

J. B. Braithwaite hoped nothing of the kind 
would be done. The ground of separation in 
1828 was on points of fundamental doctrine, 
and London Yearly Meeting was not prepared 
to give them up. Some of them must remem- 
ber what their fathers had suffered in this re- 
spect, and he trusted that the meeting would 
stand fast in the liberty wherein Christ had 
made them free. The opening up of corres- 
pondence would mean reciprocity of visits, and 
they knew the uneasiness that was caused in 
this country by a visit of one of these Friends 
a few years ago. He trusted the meeting would 
not drift into a position that might be totally 
misunderstood. These things were no strangers 
to his mind; he had known them since he was 
young, and he had a very decided judgment 
that we must not go back on these points, but 
press forward in steadfast allegiance to Christ, 
in whom it pleased the Father that all fulness 
should dwell. 

Charles Brady, while recognizing the value 
and interest of what John William Graham had 
said, did not think the time was yet for the 
Yearly Meeting to take any official step in the 
direction suggested, 

Joseph Storrs Fry concurred, while not doubt- 
ing the truth of what they had been told as to 






















which he says: “Seeing that God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth,” according to the decla- 
ration of Christ, the question arises, What is 
there in all this pomp and parade? Is the mind 
rendered more sensible of its fallen and lost 
state? Are the audience humbled into a sense 
of their own inability to do anything of them- 
selves, to save themselves from under the do- 
minion of sin? Is their faith strengthened in 
dependence upon the help that is in Christ 
alone? Is it not rather the case that the mind 
being drawn into a sort of solemn admiration 
of those sounds which the imagination repre- 
sents as having the semblance of Heavenly 
sounds, runs into danger of bowing to a fancied 
image of things above? 

“If we consider the musical festival as an 
amusement, we must even tremble for those 
who run into it; who thus amuse themselves 
with the most solemn subjects connected with 
the Divine Being, and with man’s salvation, 
and who encourage the performers, many of 
whom are selected from theatres and other 
places of vain amusement, to take the name of 
the Most High into their mouths for their amuse- 
ment. How will such stand before Him in the 
day of judgment, who has commanded, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain.’”—Taken 





From “THE BRITISH FRIEND,” 
London Yearly Meeting. 

The Yearly Meeting opened in joint session 
of men and women Friends for the first time in 
its history. There was a very large attendance, 
the lower part of the house being quite filled, 
and a great number of seats in the gallery, 
women Friends largely preponderating. 

The Clerk suggested that as in time past we 
should have half-an-hour or more of quiet, rev- 
erential worship, broken, if it seemed right, by 
brief and solemn offerings of prayer, but not by 
any long offerings in exhortation. 

Epistles from American Yearly Meetings, 
which are sent jointly, were read. 

Samuel Alexander took exception to the 
phrase in one epistle, “the finished work of 
Christ in our souls.” If the work were finished, 
there was nothing more for us todo. But was 
it so? 

A Committee was appointed to prepare an 
epistle or epistles in reply. 

A letter had also been received from the 
Clerk to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the brotherly epistle of 
last year from London Yearly Meeting, and 
stating that it had been read, but adding that 
way had not seemed open at the time to re-open 
correspondence. A letter, signed by several 
leading Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, had come to hand, enclosing a general 
Epistle intended to set forth anew in their 
purity the principles and practices of the So- 
ciety of Friends. This was read later. 

The Epistle from Philadelphia to all who 
bear the name of Friends was read; the docu- 
ment was a long and weighty statement of the 
principles and practices of the Society, put with 
dignity and force. 

J. B. Braithwaite warmly commended the 
document. 

A Friend thought that other Nonconformists 
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the personal character of these people, but the 
great question was that of fundamental truth, 
and from his own knowledge of the writings of 
Elias Hicks, he believed that what separated 
them from us was much more vital than any- 
thing that separated us from any other Friends 
there. He would not defend all the acts of dis- 
cipline that led to the separation, and he recog- 
nized that even at that time many who followed 


soon after the return of the President from the South, 
which he is now visiting. 

The Gaylord (Kan.) Herald, says that the experi- 
ment tried there a year ago of electing women to fill 
all the city offices has proved a complete success, the 
city business being conducted by them in a careful, 
economical and efficient manner. 

The Indiana Supreme Court has decided that the 
three-cent street car fare, which relates to Indianapolis 
only, is constitutional. The United States Court re- 















































a thicket in the Bois de Boulogne, a bomb was explod- 
ed. Two arrests were made by the police. One of 
the prisoners is supposed to be insane. 

Despatches from Verona announce that a terrible 
cyclone, accompanied by hail, devastated the Valley 
of Caprino, on the evening of the 9th instant. Ajj 
the crops, including the mulberry crop, were destroy- 
ed, entailing a great loss of silk worms. 

Many of the Greeks who went to Greece from this 
and other countries to fight against the Turks, are in 






































































































































































































































d cently declared the law unconstitutional and injunc- | a pitiable condition. Not only is the Government = 
Elias Hicks did so without a full appreciation | tions were granted by Judge Showalter against its en- | unable to make any use of their service, but in the , 
of the points at issue, so that there might stil] | forcement. The State will insist on three-cent fares, | present disturbed condition of the country they can a 
be a great diversity of opinion amongst them. a the street ae ee a net —— to do, and they ~ in — —_ Tot — 
But that would not justify the Yearly Meeting | Pe=4img 0 appeal to the United States Supreme Court. | | ers show no signs of yielding to the Tark- 
Dut : J 7 y &| Acrisis in the history of the Reformed Episcopal | ish demands for the annexation of Thessaly, abolition 
in ignoring fundamental differences. Church was reached at the session held in New York | of the capitulations in the case of Greek subjects in 
A testimony to the late Isaac Sharp called | on the 11th inst., of the General Council, when action | the Ottoman Empire or an exorbitant indemnity. 
forth some affectionate reminiscences of his char- | ¥28 taken on the subject of vestments. The situation| The Sultan has appeale | to the Czar and Emperor a 
acter and services. was regarded by Bishop Fallows as so serious that he | William to support his claim to annex Thessaly to 
Fieshiieaahhe dt ‘ to the best | #8 quoted as having said, “ It seems to be the begin- | the Ottoman Empire. 
onsiderable discussion arose as to the bes ning of the end.” The cause of the trouble was a dif- The Governor of Volo has issued a proclamation 
course to be taken with reference to the large | ference on the subject of vestments, a majority of the | that the property of refugees who do not return to 
number of persons not members who attend the | Council voting practically to do away with the use of | Thessaly with their families within a fortnight, will 
meetings of Friends. The fact that reception | the surplice and to substitute therefor the use of the | be confiscated by the Ottoman Government. 
into membership gave them at once equal power black gown. A vote in favor of liberty in the use of } A special from Funchal, Island of Madeira, off the 
. . : ; the vestments resulted in 26 yeas to 58 nays. west coast of Morocco, says that on the arrival there 
in conducting the business of the Society, neces-| It is reported from Chattanooga that an English | on the 8th instant, of the British steamship Scot, which 
sarily rendered Friends cautious about their ad- | syndicate has options on all the coal mines and lands | left Table Bay (Cape Town) on Sixth Month 2nd for 
mission. Finally a committee was requested to | in East Tennessee and Southern Kentucky, along the | Southampton, it was announced that Barney Barnato, 
collect facts and opinions, and summarize them | Cincinnati Southern Railroad. the South Africa “diamond king,” who was among i 
for the use of the meetin Professor Alvin G. Clark, the famous telescope lens | the pas-engers, had committed suicide by jumping - 
: 8. . manufacturer, died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., | overboard. His body was recovered. a 
3 The idea was advanced that evening meet- | on the 9th instant, as the result of a stroke of apoplexy. | |The population of New South Wales last year was 
ings should be used for reading the Scriptures It is said that since the remarkably cold winter of | 97,640, a gain of about 20,000 in one year. 
and commenting upon them, so that they might | 1893-94, there are many parts of South Carolina in New South Wales is to have an entirely new set of 
be made especially meetings for religious in- a the blue bird, once so plentiful, has becume — by way of participating in the Queen Victoria 
° ° : totally extinct. celebrations. : 
struction. An ee, of vocal ae wae Deaths in this city last week were 383, being 16 In Mexico City “ first class American butter, made ist 
urged. The tendency of these sentiments evi- | jess than the previous week, and 21 less than the cor-| by an expert,” is advertised at 50 and 56 cents a th 
dently was to destroy the character of the even- | responding week of last year. Of the foregoing, 208 | pound, at wholesale and retail, respectively. 
ing meetings as meetings for Divine worship, | were males and 175 females: 44 died of consumption; | It is reported from the City of Mexico that a new of 
in which the attention of those present is fixed | 37 of ee 27 of pr go aps - of a oe a = broken sae —_ a) of a mile ee 
i . --. + | ease; 16 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; | from Tehuantepec. In the seismic disturbance inci- re 
on the presence of Christ, who by his Spirit is 15 of inflammation of the brain; 14 of nephritis; 13 | dental to the iosiine of the volcano, the village of ap 
the true teacher of his people. a a ad : from casualties; 12 of apoplexy; 12 of convulsions ; 12 | Mistiquilla was destroyed. tic 
The report of the Home Mission Committee | of scarlet fever; 10 of bronchitis; 10 of measles; 10 . 
showed an expenditure of £3,400 on the main- | of old age; 10 of marasmus ; 10 of cancer ; 10 of cholera NOTICES. im 
tenance of workers. infantum ; 9 of Bright's disease, and 9 of inanition. Westtown Boarping ScuooL.—For convenience in 
(To be continued.) Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s,,96 a 98 ; 4’s, reg., 1103 a 111}; | of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will hu 
: ny a 1123 a a — 7 1243 a 125; 5's, 113} a | meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., su 
: : : : ja | a 114; currency 6’s, a 104. and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
AN effort is making in Florida to remove Corron.—Official quotation fur middling uplands | requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, = 
the Seminoles from the lands which they now was unchanged at 7}3c. per pound. on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach Pe 
occupy, to an island in the Everglades, to be | Frrp.—Spot bran, $11.50 to $12.00 per ton for win- | the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 
made an old-time reservation for them. This | ter in bulk, and $10.75 a $11.25 for spring in sacks, Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. B 
would be a wrong which we are sure President FLour.— Winter super, $2.75 a $2.90; do., extras, OT al 
McKinley and Secretary Bliss would not allow. | $8004 $3.29; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.85 a $4.00; | | Wesrrown Boarpina ScHooL.—Applications for ti 
y J . ; * | do., do., straight, $4.05 a $4.15 ; Western winter, clear, the admis ae of pupils to the school, and letters ia 
‘ > OF > * . - ’ 
The Seminoles ought to receive titles to the | $3.85 a $4.00; do., do., straight, $4.05 a $4.15; do., . ard co feueeion and discipline aah be ob ~ 
lands which they now occupy, and to be pro-| do., patent, $4.20 a $4.40; spring, clear, $3.40 a $3.70; | 9.0.. , ig Berm ad br 
: : ~>| dressed to Wi~itAmM F. WickersHAM, Principal. ‘ 
tected from all encroachments of the whites. | do., straight, $3.80 a $4.00; do., patent, $4.00 a $4.15 ; >, ; iti in 
7 ; ; ; | ; ee Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
Some rich men may not like it; but a new wauaae de. ea seo pf age vom a communications in regard to business should be for- sp 
crime guint the Seminoles, driving them off|* S40 doy cle, $419» 420; do, ctaigh $120 [Wanlad to Rowan @. Saxons, Superiuenda. | 
from the lands which they have long cultivated, | go 95 a $2.40 per bbl. as to quality. ER, SOON S's Sg eee ey ee of 
would be a disgrace that could not be purchased | Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75 a 75je. Wantep.—Companion, mother’s help, or govern- th 
profitably by the convenience of a few magnates. No. 2 mixed corn, 29 a 29}c. ness, by young woman Friend. Several years’ ex- m 
— The Independent. ! No. 2 white oats, 25} a 26c. : perience. Address, F 
sd ype poem te “ good, 4§ a 5c,; “M,” office of THE FRIEND. te 
ee os medium, 4 a 4$c.; common, 43 a 43c. — 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. SHEEP AND Lames.—Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 33 a 4c.; Boarpinc.—At a farm in Chester Co., (Friends), 
Unirep States.—W. J. Calhoun, the Special Com- | medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 23 a 3c.; fall lambs, 3} a| a few boarders would find a beautifully situated and at 
missioner sent to Cuba by President McKinley, arrived | 5}c.; spring lambs, 43 a 6c. thoroughly convenient home for the summer. 0 
in Washington on the 8th instant, and had a talk with Hoas.— Western, 5} a 54c.; State, 43 a 5c. Address “ R,” office of THE FRIEND. fi 
the President. He gave a description of the situation Foreten.—The steamer Windward left London on gor Se ‘ 
in Cuba and the conclusion reached by him, which has | the 10th inst. for Franz Josef Land, to bring back | 4 YOUNG Friend wishes a position wee ye pe to 
not as yet been made public. from the Arctic regions members of the Jackson-Harms- | 2" elderly or invalid Friend. Address “ L,” Office of & 
The State Department has two distinct reports bear- | worth expedition, who have now spent three winters | /#E FRrenp. \ 
ing on the Ruiz case: one was made by Consul General | in the settlement, Elmwood, near Cape Flora. Persons desiring to assist in the erection of the t! 
Lee and the other is a joint production, signed by} Sir George Nares describes the Polar Basin as a| proposed asylum for the insane in Syria, may send d 
Consul General Lee and Dr. Congosta, the Spanish | “locked-up Bay continuing out of the narrowed At- | their contributions to ASA S. WING, ~ a 
Consul at Philadelphia, who with General Lee con- | lantic channel, with a warm stream of water constantly 409 Chestnut St.. Phila. : 
stituted a Special Commission to investigate the con- | pouring into it between Spitzbergen and Norway, and | ——————————___~_ 1 
ditions surrounding the death of Dr. Ruiz. This report a cold, icy one, as constantly running ont between MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, on Chestnut h 
is a mere statement of facts that are not subject to con- | Spitzbergen and G reenland and also through the nar- | Street, West Chester, Pa., on the eighteenth of Fifth V 
troversy. Failing to agree upon a statement of the | row straits between Greenland and America ; the first | Month, 1897, Joun Way, of Philadelphia, and Lyp1a 8 
causes which led to Ruiz’s death, the Commissioners | conveying an enormous source of heat toward the | Axnerre GREENE, of the former place ] 
signed the document at this point, and then, by mutul | north, the latter causing the intense cold of Canada “ scsi 
agreement, made supplementary reports to their own | and that on the east side of Greenland and North ‘ 
Governments, in which they set out statements that | America.” Diep in Philadelphia, Fourth Month 25th, 1897, ¢ 
they could not agree to include in the original report. An attempt was made upon the life of President | SAarau K. PowE.t, aged seventy-three years ; a mem- 1 


It is reported that a treaty for the annexation of 
Hawaii to the United States will be sent to the Senate 






Faure, of France, on the 13th instant. As the car- 


" ber and overseer of Burlington Monthly and Rancocas 
riage in which he was riding to the races was passing 


Particular Meeting of Friends. 





